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the poetry of Vergil, which makes Rome the type of divine providence, 
only broke down more completely the boundaries between God and 
nature. Horace represents an absolute humanism to which the gods 
are only names. He is graceful and amiable, but he is also hopeless 
of the future. He confesses that the Roman world, with all its exter- 
nal greatness, is irrecoverably corrupt and lost. Rome, as Livy had 
said, cannot endure either her vices or their remedies. 

And so the classical poetry which has run this course confesses its 
own insufficiency as an expression of the truth with regard both to God 
and to man. Man needs not so much instruction as example. The 
personality of God and his distinctness from nature need to be shown 
by an incarnation of God in humanity. Man's freedom must be 
demonstrated by one in whom the law appears drawn out in living 
characters. Dr. Disselhoff has given to the world a new and valuable 
argument for the divinity of the Christian system in his elaborate 
demonstration from the poetry of the ante-Christian and extra-Jewish 
world that the humanity which is ever groping after God cannot, with- 
out special divine revelation, find him. His copious citation of pas- 
sages from the poets makes this book an excellent handbook and 
directory for the study of the history of religion. 

Augustus H. Strong. 
Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Rochester, N. Y. 



The Evolution of the Idea of God; an Enquiry into the Ori- 
gins of Religion. By Grant Allen. New York : Henry 
Holt & Co., 1897 Pp. viii -f 447. $3. 

" As it costs but little to make generalizations," says somewhere 
Mr. Burke, " they may as well be brilliant." Generalizations concern- 
ing the origin of the idea of God and of religion as frequently appear 
as Richmonds confronted Richard Third on the field of Bosworth. 
Totemism, androgynism, or sex relation, deification of the dead, are 
successively exploited as the fundamental element of religion, the 
genesis of the idea of God. Mr. Grant Allen attempts to rescue the 
ghost theory of Herbert Spencer from the discredit into which it has 
fallen. The form of religion is mistaken for its essence; the occasion 
of its manifestation is confounded with the ultimate principle. Path- 
ology is substituted for psychology. Primitive and advanced psy- 
chology undergo a violent breach of continuity. The Aristotelian 
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law that the potentiality presupposes the actuality, that the idea is 
prior to the fact, is lost from view. 

No idea of God can be evolved unless it is implicit in the primitive 
constitution of man. In man's capacity for the concept the self-revela- 
tion of God is found. The idea may be wrongly conditioned, may be 
degraded to the forms of phallic or of totemistic worship, or of deifi- 
cation of the dead — facts belonging to the morphology of religion — 
but it is an immense blunder in both logic and psychology to mistake 
the form of religion for its essence. 

The author has read widely the works of anthropologists, without, 
however, contributing any original data to the study of religion. 

The title of the book is The Evolution of the Idea of God, but on 
p. 19 he proposes "to show, in short, the evolution of God," an 
attempt too ambitious for a finite mind. This omniscience, however, 
is not assumed in the next sentence, in which he sets as his goal the 
"proof that in its origin the concept of a God is nothing more than 
that of a dead man, regarded as a still surviving ghost or spirit, and 
endowed with increased or supernatural qualities." 

In the last sentence of the book the author expresses the belief 
that " corpse-worship is the protoplasm of religion," and on p. 437 
hopes that he has " rehabilitated Euhemerism." Students of religion 
cannot share this confidence after reading the book. The confidence 
of the author himself seems to ooze away, and amid so much apos- 
tolic affirmation he admits that his book is " no more than a summary 
of probabilities" (p. 435), that he only "ventures to think (p. 436) 
he shall at any rate have made him (the believer in primitive animism) 
feel that ancestor-worship and the cult of the dead God have played a 
far larger and deeper part than he has hitherto been willing to admit 
in the genesis of religious emotions." This consciousness that he has 
not established his thesis restores our confidence in the author's scien- 
tific modesty. 

It seems impossible to deify a dead man, unless there is embryonic 
in primitive consciousness a prior concept of Deity. The apotheosis 
of men living or dead is a secondary, not primitive, impulse. To be 
raised to sit with the gods presupposes gods who are higher than 
men. How can men come to be regarded as supernatural unless the 
preconceived idea of the superhuman prompts to the act of deification ? 
The idea of God is no late accident arising from the fear of a ghost 
who must be securely buried and prevented from return, but a dynamic 
cause of the impulse to worship, even though the impulse be perverted 
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to the cult of the dead. To derive the idea of God from the worship 
oi a corpse or shade is as impossible as to extract gold from lead. 
Even granting that from worship of the dead man advance was made 
:o the concept of God, the enrichment of idea must be explained. 
Whence this sublime plus of conception ? The more cannot come from 
:he less. Involution of the idea must be prior to evolution. Noth- 
ng can come out at the end which was not in germ at the first stage 
)f process. 

" Corpse-worship," or the reverence for the ghost or shade, is a less 
loble form of religion than that of the Vedic adoration of the great 
sowers of nature. Awe before the powers of nature, a sense of weak- 
less in presence of the universe, is na'ive, primitive, and ennobling. 
The fear of ghosts is not so. We have only to consult the lofty hymns 
>f the Vedic rishis to see that we are here face to face with the noblest 
ttitude of the soul. The argument that ancestor-worship was the 
'protoplasm" of religion is shattered against the fact of the Vedic 
worship of great powers discernedas agents in the phenomena of nature. 
Jpon these, as the hymns show us, man felt his dependence as non- 
uman and non-finite power or powers whom he did not simply 
3ar, but whom he could love and trust, in harmony with whom he 
esired to live. The external world oppressed his consciousness, 
nd impelled him to supplicate natural agents. Today we feel 
rushed by the grandeurs of the universe and are impelled to pray to 
iie power, Friend, Father, whose thought and purpose are expressed 
i the world. 

Ancient cults, sacrifices, ceremonies, are but forms of the prayer of 
ncient peoples to the power above and around and within them. In 
le contact of man's will with the external non-human will or wills is 
>und the secret of religion. The deification of shades or ancestors is 
ut an attempt to place man in the pantheon. 

Not only were the Vedic gods shining ones, supersensible, non- 
uman agents, at first identified with the sensible, physical phenomena 
E nature, but in Egypt the sun-god is most conspicuous, and Ahura 
Tazda among the Persians is clad with light. In Mesopotamia Ana, 
te "exalted one," personified heaven itself. The Chinese Thian is 
ie personified heaven, and the worship of ancestors is probably a 
raft upon prior nature-worship. Castre"n found in Siberia persons 
ho worshiped natural objects as non-human agents, and they had 
;ver heard of sprits. Hesiod divinizes the cosmic laws, and eternal 
ght was regarded as a goddess. Among the Finns Ukko, the grand- 
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father, supplanted Yumdla, place of thunder, specifically related to the 
firmament. Bishop Callaway tells us that among the Ana Zulu the 
worship of ancestors does not extend beyond the father, nor do they 
know the names of more remote ancestors, but they recognize a super- 
human being, Mkulukulu, creator, first ancestor — whether a nature spirit 
or a progenitor promoted to be a creator, it is hard to determine. The 
idea, however, of a superhuman creator is clearly grasped by the reli- 
gious consciousness. Reville writes that among the Polynesians the 
worship of nature powers or wills was here and there succeeded by 
the cult of the dead, but the latter hardly penetrated Micronesia. 
Herbert Spencer's theory that the spirits are in all cases dead men who 
have lost individuality and have been deified is but a partial explana- 
tion of religion, a theory against which, in a wider induction, so many 
facts can be alleged that an anthropologist would imperil his reputa- 
tion in adopting it, as Mr. Allen does, as an adequate basis of the sci- 
ence of religion. A host of facts gathered from the nature peoples 
can be marshaled to refute Mr. Allen's contention that shades of dead 
men raised to supernatural dignity constitute the essence of religion. 
As we have already pointed out, the concept of the supernatural is 
prior to the impulse to exalt manes or shades to godhead, and the 
supernatural is but a term for the unseen power or cause. With primi- 
tive man, as well as with the modern thinker, the causal idea is the 
boulevard of religious intuition. The fear of the corpse or ghost pos- 
tulated as the ground of the idea of God is an insult to the capacity 
of the primitive man. 

A true psychology can never rest in the theory of necrolatry. It 
fails to discern that no conception of God can emerge today in the 
consciousness of one who kneels in Westminster Abbey which did not 
exist in germ in the mind of the first man. That idea in the germ 
has been liberated by progress, as the oak grows from the acorn. The 
idea of cause was as truly a possession of primitive man as of the 
modern scientist or metaphysician. The causal will in nature appealed 
to his sense of the non-finite and non-human, as today the soul of man 
is awed by the universe as an expression of the divine will, an other- 
than-human. 

By a process of exclusion, facts most of which seem to reinforce the 
ghost theory of the idea of God are admitted and marshaled in dense 
array in the present book. It is obvious that any theory may be made 
to appear invincible by so jealous a method. 

Lately Miss Gamble, with much scholarship, has collated data to 
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prove that the "God-idea" is based upon sex relation. To trans- 
figure the organs of sex into sources of religious feeling is a startling 
and delicate undertaking. To arrive at the supreme creative power 
by the apotheosis of the functions of sex, however much physical pas- 
sion may be exalted into sentiment in souls which are pure, is a sadly 
inadequate account of the psychological genesis of the idea of God. 
Professor Jevons, on the contrary, assigns a large place to totemism 
as a stage of religious development, discerning, however, prior to that 
stage, a monotheistic impulse, totemism being a lapse from the prior 
and nobler religious feeling. He has made a very valuable contribu- 
tion to anthropology, and deserves the gratitude of all who are inter- 
ested in the study of religion. 

It is impossible not to feel that in all theories which mistake forms 
for the essence of religion, violence is done to the sublime spiritual and 
religious ideals which in man's constitution attest the divine capacity 
with which his Maker has endowed him, and through which God reveals 
himself. Man was from the first moment incurably religious, and poten- 
tial in his soul were the highest conceptions of God which man shall 
hereafter reach. The present conception of God could never have 
arisen, we believe, from fear of the dead. The stream can never rise 
higher than its source. The total of addition can never be more 
than the sum of figures which compose it. The primitive concept 
of God must be interpreted in terms of advanced psychology. From 
the first stage to the last of the march of the soul through time, the 
soul is one. As the potency to walk is latent in the infant, so the 
highest concept of the character of God is implicit in man's primi- 
tive constitution, to be unfolded by the impact of the forces of nature 
upon his mind, and by the reaction of progressive society upon his 
moral sensibility. 

Criticism of Mr. Allen's psychology would perhaps be out of place in 
this review. The tone is pontifical when he affirms : " We now know 
that consciousness is a function of the brain." It is true that Letourneau 
asserts thought is a function of nervous centers. But eminent physi- 
ologists, like Ferrier, aver that, though we can determine the exact 
nature of molecular changes which occur in the cerebral cell when 
a sensation is experienced, this brings us not an inch nearer to the 
explication of the fundamental nature of that which constitutes sensa- 
tion. " How a physical material phenomenon in the nervous fibers 
or in the ganglionic cells," says Griesinger, "can become an idea, an 
act of consciousness, is absolutely incomprehensible." Dubois Rey- 
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mond ridicules the effort of Haeckel to attribute consciousness and 
intelligence to atoms. A strict parallelism between brain movement 
and mental changes cannot be shown, and that there is an exact quali- 
tative and quantitative proportion of mind to brain-stuff is a theory 
under fire, and can hardly ever be established. 

The author takes as depressing a view of man's chances of immor- 
tality as he does of the dignity of intellect. Naturally, the conviction 
of any survival of death wavers and goes out when thought is regarded 
as a function of the brain. On p. 46 with sang-froid it is declared : 
" We also know that consciousness ceases altogether at death, when the 
brain no longer functions, and that the possibility of its farther con- 
tinuance is absolutely cut off by the fact of decomposition." This naive 
assertion would, by its omniscience, amuse a man like John Stuart 
Mill, who finds no proof that the soul dies with the body. 

It is obvious that Mr. Allen, deriving all the ideals of reason and 
morality and religion from molecular disturbance, and lowering all 
the sublime aspirations and convictions of the race into the vault of 
decomposition to perish with the body, puts out all the lights and 
closes the shutters of life, and cannot be regarded as having grasped 
the essence of religion or morality. 

With such a drastic — one might add, gastric — psychology, it is not 
strange that one of the erring impulses of religious feeling should be 
enthroned in place of religion itself. 

Charles Mellen Tyler. 

Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 



Chinese Philosophy. By Dr. Paul Carus. Chicago : The 
Open Court Publishing Co., 1897. Pp. 64. #0.25. 

The author gives in his introduction terse and discriminating char- 
acterizations of the "rare mixture of deep thought and idle specula- 
tions" which make up the Chinese philosophy, and in his conclusion 
expresses equally just opinions of China's present unhappy help- 
lessness. 

Sixty pages can suffice to give but a cursory view of all the philo- 
sophical systems that have emanated from the minds and helped mold 
the lives of one-fourth the human race for forty centuries, but these 
pages contain the result of much research and careful selection — mat- 
ter valuable and suggestive. A large share of attention is given to the 



